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Brett on the Opening of a Tumulus at Essequiho. cxcv 

On the Opening of a Tumulus at Essequibo. By the Rev. W. H. 

Brett. 

"To the Venerable Archdeacon Jones. 

" Trinity parish, Essequibo, Jan. 4, 1866. 

"My bear Archdeacon, — Having long entertained the opinion that 
the shell-mound standing on the precipitous edge of Waramuri sand- 
reef was of artificial formation (being either a tumulus of similar 
nature to the kitchen-middens of Denmark, and the shell-heaps re- 
cently examined, I believe, in Caithness, or an ancient sepulchral 
barrow), and finding few persons inclined to agree with me in either 
supposition, I resolved to settle the question by opening it. 

" The tumulus, as you know, is not far from the bank of the Moruca, 
at the commencement of the immense swampy district inhabited by 
the Waraus and other Indian tribes, which extends northwestward to, 
and beyond, the delta of the Orinoco. 

" The mound is rather more than twenty feet in its present height, 
gracefully rounded, and with a base of probably one hundred feet in 
diameter. The reef on which it stands is, like many others found a 
few miles inland, composed of white sand, mixed with peat or decayed 
vegetable matter ; but, unlike the mound, is destitute of organic re- 
mains, as far as our researches have extended. The whole, both reef 
and tumulus, was covered with forest trees, until the establishment of 
the mission in 1845. 

" Mr. Campbell, the resident catechist and lay reader, commenced 
operations, at my request, in the beginning of November, by a cutting 
from east to west of twenty feet in width at the top, to allow of 
gradual narrowing in the descent. 

" The whole mass of the mound, as far as we have been able to dig, 
consists chiefly of black and whitestriped periwinkle-shells, similar to 
those found on the surface, with those of crabs, mussels, clams, whelks, 
etc., in infinite number and variety ; the first named (i.e. the periwinkle) 
greatly exceeding all the rest in quantity. Mingled with these are 
the remains of vertebrate fishes and land animals : the whole present- 
ing the appearance of being the refuse of innumerable meals of some 
race in former days, when these shell-fish (many kinds of which are 
now scarcely known on our muddy shores) must have abounded, and 
Waramuri ridge, now separated by ten or twelve miles of alluvial 
deposit from the sea, was probably a promontory or an island. The 
shells, imbedded in the light mould, are seen everywhere on each 
side of the cutting, in thin layers, which resemble in their closeness 
the coats of an onion, and indicate by slight streaks or varieties of 
colour where each successive deposit was spread forth. 

" We were unable to go below seven or eight feet in depth. The 
Indians refused to dig deeper ; being unwilling to disturb to any 
greater extent the human remains, which began to be met with about 
four or five feet from the surface. These bones were found in five or 
six places ; not stretched out either in horizontal or perpendicular 
positions, but the remains of each person crushed and huddled toge- 
ther in a manner impossible to describe. A fragment of an elbow- 
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bone, for instance, is found tightly fixed between the spinal vertebra, 
and many different parts are welded together, as it were, in the 
strangest confusion. I have brought away a small box of the most 
singular specimens of those human remains ; also two or three speci- 
mens of (apparently) the bones of large fishes ; two lumps of hardened 
red paint, or what the Indians call such ; four or five heads of stone 
hatchets, or rather ancient tomahawks, which must have been inserted 
in handles of heavy wood ; a broken stone with a sharp edge, which 
may have been used as a knife ; and a strange rod, or petrifaction, of 
a substance heavier than the bones, which was unfortunately broken 
into four pieces in being dug up. This latter has puzzled all who 
have seen it. I think it may jDerhaps be the fossilised fragment of the 
tail of a gigantic ray ; but leave it to others to decide on its nature. 
No beads nor any kind of ornament were found ; neither gold, silver, 
copper, iron, nor any kind of metal. Small fragments of granite and 
other stones, such as children at play might throw about, were met 
with here and there. 

" I may add here, that, since the above specimens were dug up, 
which I have forwarded to you, Mr. Campbell has sunk a small pit 
several feet deeper. He procured from it the same kind of shells, fish- 
bones, etc., as were found above ; another shattered skull, and other 
human bones ; and, among other little matters, five more lumps of 
the ' red paint', which he has sent me. The feeling among the Indians, 
of which I wrote, has compelled him to cease from further excavation. 

" The finding of these last human remains so far below the others, 
and the irregular position and unequal depths at which all were 
found, seemed to show that they must have been placed there at dif- 
ferent periods, while the mound was in course of formation. 

" Having thus detailed the main facts of the discovery, I ought, 
perhaps, to make no further remark on the subject. But there is one 
question which naturally suggests itself, and which has been asked by 
all who have heard of the above facts or seen the relics : — ' How came 
these human bones to be there buried in the heap of shells 1 ' 

"Judging merely from what we have at present discovered, it ap- 
pears to me that two conjectures might be advanced in reply : — 

"1. 'They may have been interred many ages after the tumulus 
had been formed ; either immediately after death, or after long pre- 
servation of the skeleton above ground, according to the ancient custom 
known to have been practised by the Indian tribes now existing.' 

" The latter supposition is strengthened by the lumps of red colour- 
ing matter found near them (for the Indians, when preserving skeletons 
of their relatives, often painted them red) ; and it would account for 
the disjointed condition, and perhaps for the intermingling, of the 
various parts of each skeleton. But it would hardly account for their 
irregular positions and depth in the mound, nor for their broken and 
shattered condition when found. The child's skull and jaw, you will 
see, have been smashed in by a violent blow, apparently on one side ; 
and all the other skulls were in fragments, of which the few I have 
selected were the largest. The man's skull is about a quarter of an 
inch thick, yet it had been shivered like the rest. Many of the bones 
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were broken in the process of digging ; but the edges thus formed are 
light in colour, while the original fractures, which are far more nu- 
merous, have their edges dark, and are distinguished at a glance. 

" 2. ' The ichthyophagous race who formed that mound, may have 
had a cannibal feast occasionally, and placed the bones and fragments 
with their other refuse.' 

" The Indians' tradition is, that the man-eating tribes always broke 
their victims' bones to extract the marrow ; and they are inclined to 
believe that those bones were fractured for that piurpose. But none 
of them know anything of the history of the mound in question, or 
can throw any light on the subject. It was probably the work of no 
existing tribe, but of a race long since extinct. 

" I merely throw out the above as suggestions, without presuming 
to decide. We must search deeper. The examination of the remain- 
ing portion of the tumulus, by his excellency the governor, will, I am 
persuaded, do much to render intelligible this, which seems the earliest 
chapter of the history of the human race in this part of Guiana. 

" I venture to predict that similar remains will be found, if sought 
for in similar positions ; viz., some distance inland, where the alluvial 
deposits, our present swamps, join the rising lands, the original shores 
of the Atlantic. 

" I remain, my dear Archdeacon, 

" Faithfully yours, 

"W. H. Bbbtt, 
"Superintendent of Indian Missions." 

Thanks were voted to the authors of the papers, and the Meeting- 
adjourned to the 5th of June. 



June 5th, 1866. 
Dk. E. S. Chaenock, F.S.A., in the Chate. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following new Fellows were announced as having been elected : 
Professor H. J. Castle, King's College, Strand ; Lepel Griffin, Gros- 
venor Hotel, S.W. ; George C. Thompson, Haswell Terrace, Cardiff; 
W. S. Windham, Carlton Club, S.W. 

The following list of presents were announced and thanks were 
voted for the same : Transactions of the Geological and Polytechnic 
Society of the West Eiding (the Society) ; Transactions of the Leeds 
Philosophical Society (the Society) ; Transactions of the Vienna Im- 
perial Academy (the Academy) ; E. Darwin, Zoonomia ; J. R. McCul- 
loch, Geographical Dictionary ; (Euvres complets de Bonnet ; Nichol, 
Handbook for Readers in the British Museum ; J. C. Prichard, Re- 
searches into the Physical History of Man ; Spiegel ii. Windischmann, 
Eran ; Windischmann, Zoroasterische Studien ; Schwarzenburg, Alex- 
ander v. Humboldt ; Atkins, Navy Surgeon ; Rev. S. Smith, Unity 
of the Human Species ; J. Grote, Exploratio Philosophica ; P. Camper, 
works of ; Boudin, Traite de Geographie et de Statistique medicale ; 



